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3. Two institutions for the insane and for border-line insanity cases, 
one for men and one for women. 

4. Two custodial institutions for the low-grade feeble-minded and 
other abnormals in which would be provided simple industrial and 
agricultural work, one for men and one for women. 

5. Two institutions for the incorrigibles, degenerates, and abnormals 
where segregation, classification, and isolation into small groups could 
be secured. 

6. Two institutions for habitual drunkards or rounders, vagrants, 
the despairing, and the hopelessly crippled. These should be farm 
colonies with medical facilities. 

7. Two industrial institutions organized for production rather than 
for education and training, for those beyond educational age. 

8. Two industrial farm-colony institutions organized for production. 
These would also provide for those to be kept for short periods, such as 
are usually sent to the workhouse or jail. 

9. Two institutions, one for each sex, where offenders suffering from 
blood and contagious diseases may be committed for isolation and treat- 
ment. These should be in the country, assuring plenty of light and air 
with isolation. 

Mr. Lewis cites illustrations of almost all of these types in institutions 
now to be found in the United States. No one state, however, has all 
of these. His discussion of industrial training, productive prison- work, 
institutional procedure, and prevention of crime is good, but adds nothing 
to our knowledge. These chapters serve, however, to bring together in 
small compass the results of present-day experience. 

J. L. Gillin 

University of Wisconsin 



The Housing Famine, How to End It. A Triangular Debate 
between John J. Murphy, Edith Elmer Wood, and Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+246. $2.50. 

The obvious purpose of the arrangement of this debate between 
three people as well known in the housing field as Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Ackerman was to present the various points of view 
of students well acquainted with causes of, and remedies for, the serious 
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problem of the housing shortage now confronting the people of the 
United States. 

Edith Elmer Wood has contributed some of the foremost thought 
and literature toward the question of housing in the United States. 
Her book The Housing of the Unskilled Wage-Earner is well known as one 
of the most thorough treatments of the housing problem in relation to 
the workingman. 

Mr. Murphy, as tenement house commissioner of New York, as 
member and secretary of the Tenement House Committee, and with his 
extensive first-hand experience in the field of housing, is unusually con- 
versant with the various problems in the sphere of housing and housing 
reform. 

Mr. Ackerman, as an architect, lecturer in architecture and theory 
of planning at Cornell and Columbia, as representative of the American 
Institute of Architects and the labor division of the Council of National 
Defense in England in 1017, and as member of various committees on 
city-planning and with his contributions to city-planning literature, 
comes well prepared in matters of housing. 

Mrs. Wood and Mr. Murphy represent the two most accepted views 
concerning the causes of, and the remedies for, the problem. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Ackerman's presentation of the situation is indeed a 
novel one, and one that has been considered very little, if at all, in the 
numerous plans and projects at work throughout the world. 

Mr. Murphy attributes the shortage to the disorganization of building 
during the war, the attraction of rural population to the cities due to 
high wages paid, the failure of the greater proportion to return to their 
rural homes, and to obstacles placed in the way of private investment 
by the government — namely, the tariff on building-materials, tax on 
real-estate mortgages, the high price of land and inflated currency, tax 
on houses when completed, and the failure to tax land so as to eliminate 
the unearned increment and discourage speculation in land. In other 
words, Mr. Murphy says the housing problem will work itself out if the 
government will take its blockades out of the way and let the laissez 
faire system work unshackled; then supply and demand will regulate 
the situation. 

Mrs. Wood thinks that the present shortage of all types of houses 
should not be the issue, but that the real problem is the permanent 
shortage of good houses for working people. Mrs. Wood advocates 
"state" action in supplying houses at cost as a public utility, in much 
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the same way as water, etc., is now supplied to the inhabitants of 
a municipality. According to Mrs. Wood, the permanent shortage 
of houses for the unskilled laborer is due to the fact that no one 
builds houses for that class as a business investment, but the better 
type of houses are built, and the unskilled worker is only housed when 
these houses become too shabby for anyone else. 

Mrs. Wood suggests as a program for "state"action the appointment 
of commissioners to study the subject, long-time housing loans by the 
federal or state governments, naming in support of this the various funds 
that might be used in much the same way as the farm loan, municipal 
housing at cost to be supplied the lower-paid wage-earner and slum 
clearance. 

Mr. Ackerman ignores the war as a factor in causing the present 
shortage and lays the fault at the door of the modern industrial system 
which tolerates investment for profit rather than investment for 
production. The housing shortage is caused therefore by the rise and 
expansion of large industrial centers and by rapid increase of population 
within these centers. Because of waste, curtailments, duplications, etc., 
inherent in the system, the number of new houses erected is falling 
behind the number required. 

Mr. Ackerman indicts the modern industrial system as controlling 
production by business enterprise which is founded on a basis of price 
competition only, investment for profit, not production. Therefrom, as 
we are dependent on this system to produce all the materials that go 
into the building of a house, and materials are produced in such a 
manner as to keep prices up and output down, results our short- 
age. Remedy: Get a new industrial system. How ? To quote Mr. 
Ackerman, "By freeing the processes of production from that control 
which views production as a medium of speculation or investment 
for profit." 

If we were expecting a housing shortage some time around 1975, 
Mr Ackerman's suggestions might be more pertinent; at any rate, it 
wouldn't be too early to start the remedy, but the problem is an imme- 
diate one. The shortage must be relieved in the near future, and as it 
isn't very probable that the present system can be scrapped and another 
one created overnight, Mr. Ackerman's solution must be disregarded in 
the present emergency. Even Mr. Ackerman does not tell us how to 
approach this near-utopia he describes. The problem is a practical one, 
effecting the every-day life of thousands of citizens, and must be worked 
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out in a practical way no matter how much we are given to favoring the 
ideal method. 

A debate is a very entertaining and clear-cut manner of getting the 
problem in its different phases before the people. The issue is constantly 
kept in the mind of the reader. The debate on the whole is entertaining 
all the way through, with no lagging of interest or confusing of the issue. 

Elise Harlan 
State Commission of Immigration and Housing 
of California 



Old Village Life, or Glimpses of Village Life through All Ages. 
By P. H. Ditchfield. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. xii+253. $2.50. 

This book's title is misleading, since the work treats exclusively of 
the English village. The author is a country parson with a reputation 
as an antiquarian, but not as a sociologist He follows from prehistoric 
times the course of village life through Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman history down through the Reformation, Elizabethan, Stuart, 
and present-day developments. The emphasis falls upon the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, together with those of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The treatment of the manor is especially good. Some forty 
illustrations and drawings from ancient records greatly illuminate the 
volume. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that this book is written more for the general 
reader than for the scholar, though this does not nullify its value for 
the student of rural life. While not so penetrating as Julia Patton's. 
work, it is broader in scope, and withal about the most interesting book 
that has been produced on the English village. 

Newell L. Sims 

Amherst, Massachusetts 



War-Time Strikes and Their Adjustment. By Alexander M. 
Bing. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+329. 

$2.50. 

The book under review will be found both convenient and useful. 
The author treats primarily of the labor disputes that occurred during 



